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Notes and Short Comments. 


THE Mystery oF THE “ FREE-MARTIN.” 

In the recent Harveian Oration delivered by Sir 
F. Mott at the Royal College of Physicians, and pub- 
lished in The Lancet, August 24th, 1925, ~~“ On Some 
Developments of Harvey’s Doctrine, Omne Vivum 
ex Ovo, the origin of the so-called * free-martin’ 
or twin female calf” was briefly discussed as being 
associated with the testicular cells of Leydig and their 
resulting “ hormone.” 

Sir F. Smith, quoting Berry Hart, says: * In the 
free-martin two embryos arise from a single egg, the 
genitals of each have to be provided from a single 
cell which normally might give rise to one perfect male. 
Instead of two perfect males resulting, one perfect and 
one imperfect follows for the free-martin, though 
generally resembling the female externally is, in reality, 
an imperfectly developed male.”’ Veterinary Physiology. 

According to Berry Hart, there are female as well 
as male free-martins, but they are very rare. A free- 
martin co-twin with a male is a male, a free-martin 
co-twin with a female is a female. 

If the observations of Lillie, as given by Mott, 
are correct, a female free-martin must be extremely 
rare even if it ever occurs. In this view the question 
is one of early sex-dominance, the testicular hormone 
functioning much earlier than the ovarian one. 

The Cells of Leydig..—These interstitial cells of the 
testicle secrete a hormone and, according to Mott, 
they are present in abundance in the testicles of the 
full-grown foetus, but then begin to undergo a regres- 
sive atrophy and later, are only discernible by examin- 
ation with an oil immersion lens. The Leydig cells 
do not re-appear until puberty, when the generative 
function commences. (It might be a matter for 
speculation here as to whether this atrophic phase 
of the interstitial cells of the testicle at or soon after 
birth, is the explanation of the origin of the belief 
that the testicles of the foal at birth pass up the 
inguinal canal and later re-appear in the scrotal 
region.) 

The human male sexual hormones are said to be 
active for probably more than six months in pre-natal 
and post-natal periods, and Steinach considers that 
there is an elective storage of them in the nervous 
system, and that here they continue to exert mascu- 
line tendencies or, in other words, exercise a sensitising 
influence on the somatic cells. As has been indicated, 
it is believed that the testicular hormone formed by 
the cells of Leydig appears earlier than the hormone 
formed by the interstitial gland of the ovary and this, 
in Sir F. Mott’s view, receives support from Lillie’s 
interesting solution of the riddle of the free-martin. 
In Lillie’s case, the female characters of a female 
twin-calf were more or less completely suppressed, 
and certain male structures developed, as a result of 
anastomosis of the placental blood vessels with those 


of the associated male twin-calf. This is explained by 
the influence of a soluble and diffusible hormone 
derived from the male and carried to the female 
by the circulating blood. If this is the true explana- 
tion of the free martin, it shows how improbable a 
female one must be. The occurrence of an anasto- 
mosis of the placental vessels of twin calves is, in 
particular, of interest. 
* * * * * 

THe ArioLoGy or Diseases 

OF THE MILK Fever TYPE. 

Dr. Hynd, Chemistry Department, James Mackenzie 
Institute for Clinical Research, St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity, has recently contributed to The Lancet (October 
31st, 1925) a paper on “ The Nature of Urinary Protein 
especially in cases of Eclampsia.” 

The paper is of interest to the student of com- 
parative pathology as opening a new field for specula- 
tion and inquiry as to the real cause of the symptoms 
which collectively go to make up a case of milk fever. 
In the same issue of The Lancet, problems raised by 
Dr. Hynd are discussed editorially. 

The suggestion is tentatively promoted that 
eclampsia is the symptomatic expression of a super- 
sensitiveness to lactalbumin and is essentially of an 
anaphylactic nature. Medical men have been not 
less baffled in explaining the etiology of eclampsia, 
than have veterinarians in regard to the disease 
termed milk fever. The former has been described as 
“ the disease of theories ” and the same may be said 
of the latter, and only recently a brand new theory 
has been launched forth in the pages of the Record, 
but as yet there is no solution. 

Hynd has approached the problem from the physico- 
chemical point of view and invokes the principle of 
rotatory polarisation in the differentiation of the 
various proteins. It would indeed be a romance, if 
that power possessed by various substances of differ- 
ently rotating the plane of polarisation, and a study 
of which led Pasteur on to his*great achievements, 
should also solve the problem of the etiology of milk 
fever in cows. 

In addition to caseinogen, milk contains at least 
another protein—-albumin. “It is present in small 
quantities only, it differs in some of its properties 
(specific rotation, coagulation, temperature, etc.) 
from serum albumin; it is called lact-albumin.” 
Halliburton. 

Both caseinogen and lact-albumin must be synthe- 
sised by the mammary glands. Lact-albumin and 
serum albumin are distinct chemical individuals 
and they differ in rotatory power. The specific 
rotation of human serum albumin gives a mean value 
of 56.37°, while that of cow’s lact-albumin has a 
specific rotatory power of 41.17° and probably human 
lact-albumin would give the same figures. (The 
difficulty of obtaining human lact-albumin rendered 
it necessary to study that of the cow, and perhaps 
fortunately). 
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Dr. Hynd found that, as a rule, the rotatory power 
of the urinary proteins in typical cases of eclampsia 
was considerably less levorotatory than would have 
been expected from the amount of protein present, 
and from the assumption that the protein present 
was serum albumin, and that the rotation shown was 
practically identical with that given by lact-albumin. 

Possible Significance of Lact- Albumin in its Relation 
to Milk Fever.—The protein content of the urine in 
cows suffering from milk fever requires re-investigation 
by modern methods. In Hoare’s “System,” we 
find that, according to Continental authors, the urine 
often contains albumin and sugar, the latter in the form 
of lactose and that it (lactose) is of no significance, 
which is probably correct. 

“The presence of lactose in the blood and its ex- 
cretion in the urine would do little or no harm to a 
patient, but the presence in the blood stream of lact- 
albumin, which must be regarded as a foreign protein, 
might entail grave danger.” Hynd. 

Possibly it may be that small amounts of lact- 
albumin may find their way into the blood stream 
during lactation but that, as a rule, immunity to this 
foreign protein is established. ‘ When this immunity 
is not established or when a sudden release of a large 
amount of lact-albumin occurs, corresponding to a 

‘shock’ dose of foreign protein, then eclampsia 
(or milk fever) is the result.” Hynd. 

Whatever the cause of milk fever may ultimately 
prove to be, it certainly must be regarded at present 
as of the anaphylactic type of disease. In the view 
of the writer, milk fever is, to-day, tending to assume 
a milder type, or to run a less aggressive course, than 
was the case, say, twenty or thirty years ago. It may 
be that the cow is gradually perfecting a mechanism 
which will enable her to deal more efficiently with 

* shock” doses of foreign protein, or some other pro- 
duct of mammary metabolism of which, as yet, we 
know nothing. 

Dr. Hynd discusses a possible alternative explana- 
tion of the part played by lact-albumin, as resulting 
in the appearance in the blood stream of proteolytic 
enzymes, and these by their action produce proteoses 
and other toxic decomposition products of the foreign 
protein, and which, if not rapidly detoxicated by the 
liver or eliminated by the kidneys, might determine 
nervous symptoms. An investigation into milk fever 
on lines similar to those adopted by Dr. Hynd might 
yield some interesting results. F. T. H. 


Prescott CHAIR APPOINTMENT. 

At a meeting of the Council of the University of 
Liverpool, on November 17th, Professor 8. H. Gaiger 
was appointed to the William Prescott Chair of the 
Care of Animals—Causation and Prevention of 
Disease, as from January Ist, 1926. 

Professor Gaiger, who is the first holder of this 
Chair, was educated at the Royal High School, 
Edinburgh, qualifying as M.R.C.V.S. in 1905. He 
at present holds the posts of Director of the Animal 
Diseases Research Institute (Scotland) and Honorary 
Research Professor in Animal Pathology in the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. He 
is also a member of the Foot and-Mouth Disease 
Research Committee. 


Meat and Milk Inspection.* 


By P. F. Dotan, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
Chief Veterinary Inspector, Dublin Corporation. 


At our last Council meeting, when I agreed to read a 
paper before the members to-night, I did not realise how 
short the time would be. I also made a serious mistake in 
consenting to address you both on Meat and Milk Inspec- 
tion. The twosubjects are far apart, and each is more than 
sufficient to take at a time. In fact, numerous papers 
could be read on many different aspects of each. I shall 
be satisfied if I have made this paper interesting and useful 
and if I have put it in such a way that will create a good 
discussion. 

MEAT INSPECTION. 

It is difficult to prepare an interesting paper on Meat 
Inspection. It makes dry reading except for those who 
are keenly interested in the subject. Instead of reading 
a paper on Meat Inspection, I should have arranged a 
practical demonstration. However, if the members are 
interested enough, a practical demonstration can be 
arranged at a future date. I am dealing with the subject 
to-night in a general way. 

WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THE WORD ‘MEAT’? The 
latest definition that 1 have seen is in the English Public 
Health (Meat) Regulations, 1924. It is as follows :— 
‘MEAT’ MEANS THE FLESH OF CATTLE, SWINE, SHEEP, 
or GOATS, including BACON and HAM and EDIBLE OFFAL 
and FAT, WHICH IS SOLD OR INTENDED FOR SALE FOR 
HUMAN CONSUMPTION. You will note that this definition 
is a restricted one. WHAT IS ‘ MEAT INSPECTION’ ? 
Strictly, it is the examination of meat, but the words em- 
brace a bigger field and might be defined as the suPER- 
VISION OVER THE MEAT AND THE MEAT PRODUCTS IN- 
TENDED FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION. It consists of :— 

(1) Ante-mortem inspection. This inspection is very 
useful in detecting certain diseases which do not show 
marked changes in the carcase and organs after slaughter 
and is a great aid in making judgments on carcases of 
animals that are not normal before slaughter. Also, 
ante-mortem inspection is essential to exclude the obviously 
diseased animals from insurance schemes. It may, 
further, be useful in detecting contagious diseases and in 
preventing employees from becoming infected with 
the diseases which are communicable to man. 

(2) Post-mortem inspection. The inspection should be 
carried out in a systematic method and a uniform standard 
of judgments laid down. I shall have a little more to say 
about this inspection later. 

(3) Inspection of meat food products. Some official 
control over meat food products is very necessary—(1) to 
see that the meat comes from animals that have passed 
inspection, and (2) to see that the meat, as well as coming 
from the afore-mentioned animals, is in a fit condition when 
being utilised —e.g., the prevention of decomposed or dirty 
meat being utilised for making sausages. A large number of 
meat-poisoning cases has occurred from the ingestion 
of prepared meats. 

(4) Supervision over the handling of meat. This is as 
important as the actual examination of meat. We know 
from the records of meat-poisoning outbreaks that in some 
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of these outbreaks the meat concerned was contaminated | 
I think that the con- | 


after the slaughter of the animal. 
ditions under which meat is handled are deplorable. 
The victuailer and the consumer would very soon feel the 
good effects of the clean handling of meat. 

(5) The examination of the methods of conserving meat. 
The methods of conserving meat consist. principally, of 
cold storage, canning, salting, pickling and smoking. 
The necessity for the supervision of these methods is 
apparent. 

(6) The keeping of records. 
important from an agricultural point of view. 


This procedure is very 
It is also 


necessary for public health and other reasons. The — 


methods of keeping these records should be in detail and 
should be similar throughout the country. 
WHAT ARE THE UsEs oF MEAT INSPECTION ? 

(1) To prevent the consumption as human food oi 
meat that is unfit or unwholesome, and also to prevent 
deception. 

(2) The value to the country for export purposes, 

(3) To detect contagious diseases. 

(4) The compilation of statistics. 

Other important aspects with which the veterinary 
surgeon comes in contact are :— 

(1) The prevention of cruelty in the methods of 
slaughter. 

(2) The methods ot dealing with the offal, blood and 
condemned meat. 

(3) The transport of meat. 

In meat inspection it is very important that just decisions 
be given and that they be practically the same, irrespective 
of district or of the person giving the decision. The way to 
eifect this is to decide on a system of inspection and 
standard of judgment and have the same adopted through- 
out the country. Nothing irritates owners more than doubt 
or lack of uniformity in giving judgments. Both owners and 
consumers have complete confidence when it is known that 
a fair standard is laid down and adhered to. One might 
say that, when a certain standard is decided on, the judg- 
ments given are an easy matter and could be given by any- 


one. 
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pharyngeal (in bovines), subma.villary (in swine), bronchial 
and mediastinal, hepatic and mesenteric. 

Part 3. Additional instructions as to the methods o/ 
inspection for evidence of tuberculosis in bovines and swine. 
Under these instructions all the organs and associated 
lymph glands shall be examined for evidence of tuberculosis 
both in the substance and covering membranes. ‘“ The 
existence of tuberculosis in the lymph gland of an organ 
shall be held to be evidence of the disease in that organ.” 
These instructions also point out in detail the cases in which 
the carcase lymph glands shall be examined and the method 
of examination. 

Part 4. Instructions as to the action to be taken in the 
event of evidence of tuberculosis being found in bovines 
and swine. These instructions are to assist the meat 
inspector in adopting a uniform standard of judgments 
in dealing with localised and generalised tuberculosis. 
They also point out cases which should be taken as genera- 
lised and cases which should be taken as localised tubercu- 
losis. Section 5 of this Part points out that if any portion 


_ of a Carcase or any organ or viscera becomes contaminated 


This is not so. To give proper judgments one must — 


be trained in pathology and bacteriology and have a 


thorough theoretical and practical knowledge of meat 


inspection. 
In this country our judgments either pass or condemn. 


There is no middle course. There is no such thing as — 


‘* passing for sale on declaration,”’ or ‘‘ passing for sterilisa- 


tion.” 
Other countries have a uniform system and standard oi 


meat inspection. A similar or modified form should be 
made legal in this country. 

The following is, in short, the first schedule of ‘ The 
Public Health (Meat) Regulations (Scotland), 1924.” 

Part 1. General instructions in connection with car- 
cases and organs, butchering utensils, and the examina- 
tion of carcases and organs. 
» Part 2. Detailed instructions for the routine inspection 
of careases and organs of bovines and swine. These 
instructions give in detail the methods to be adopted for 
the examination of the head, the organs of the abdominal 
cavity, the organs of the thoracic cavity, the udder, 
testicles and penis, the serous membranes and the following 
lynaph glands, as a matter of routine in all cases—retro- 


by tuberculous materials it shall be treated as if it were a 
case of localised tuberculosis. 

Part 5. Instructions as to action to be taken in the 
event of evidence of other disease being found in carcases 
or organs of bovines and swine. Here thirty-two diseases 
are stated in which the entire carcase and organs shall be 
seized. Instructions are also given in the event of the 
eysticercus bovis being tound. Also, instructions in the 
event of evidence of other diseases, in addition to the 
thirty-two diseases mentioned, being found. In these 
regulations bovine” includes a bull, cow, ox, heifer. 
calf, sheep and goat. 

THE FOLLOWING IS A ROUGH CLASSIFICATION UNDER 
WHICH MEAT MAY BE INJURIOUS TO MAN :— 


(1) The meat may come from animals affected with 
bacterial diseases transmissible or injurious to man —e.g.. 
anthrax. 

(2) The meat may come from animals affected with 
diseases due to parasites pathogenic to man-—e.y., measles. 

(3) The meat may become contaminated with patho- 
genic bacteria subsequent to the slaughter of an animal, 
the animal being perfectly healthy—e.g., meat becoming 
contaminated with bacteria of thé salmonella group. 

(4) The meat may be perfectly sound but injurious on 
account of the presence of chemical preservatives. 

(5) The meat may be perfectly sound for consumption 
but injurious to an occasional person on account of the 


idiosynerasy of that person. This condition is not of any 


practical importance, as it only affects a small number oi 
individuals. An example is erythema occurring in certain 
persons from eating pork. It is much more common with 
other foods, especially egg albumen. 

Food poisoning of bacterial origin is due to :— 

(1) The Gertner (or Salmonella) group of bacilli. The 


| majority of the large outbreaks were due to organisms of 


this group. 

(2) The B. botulinus. 

(3) Other organisms like the B. coli, B. proteus, etc. 
Although there is no clear and definite evidence, these 
organisms may cause individual cases and even outbreaks 


of meat poisoning. 


| 
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The Gartner or Salmonella group include :— 

(1) B. enteritidis. 

(2) B. Artrycke or B. suipestifer. 

(3) B. paratyphosus. 

Poisoning is caused by an infection with these organisms, 
or by the action of their toxins, or by the combined effects. 

An important point about these organisms is that, 
although they themselves are destroyed at about 60°C. for 
half an hour, their toxins are very resistant to heat, even 
up to 100°C. In some cases they were found to survive 
a temperature of 100° C. for half an hour. In this way even 
well cooked meat may give rise to poisoning. These 
organisms are non spore-bearing. And another important 
point is that meat that has been found to cause meat- 
poisoning due to these organisms showed no abnormal 
appearance. 

The bacillus botulinus is sometimes a cause of meat 
poisoning, known as botulism. Meat in which it is present 
does not show any marked change, but it may have a rancid 
odour. The bacillus is a strict anaerobe and can produce 
a very powerful extracellular toxin in meat, ham, canned 
meat, etc. The toxin of the B. botulinus differs from that 
of the members of the salmonella group in that it is des- 
troyed at 70°C. to 80°C., so that well-cooked toods would 
be rendered harmless. The bacillus is, of course, spore- 
bearing, the spores being destroyed at 85° C. for fifteen 
minutes. 

A properly made brine used in the salting of meat is 
important in the prevention of botulism, since a higher 
strength than 6 per cent. sodium chloride will prevent the 
growth of the B. botulinus. 

In connection with the other organisms like the B. proteus, 
etc., which have been connected with cases of meat poison- 
ing, we have not the same definite proof. 

It would be well to pass some remarks on what we 
occasionally see described in the press as ‘‘ ptomaine 
poisoning.” Ptomaines might be described as certain 
definite products resulting from the proteolytic action of 
bacterial enzymes upon proteids. They are organic 
chemical compounds produced by the action of bacteria 
and are basic in character. Savage states that the poison- 
ing ptomaines are only produced in the later stages of 
putrefaction and that no one would be rash enough to eat 
food in such a condition. He also states that the term 
“‘ ptomaine poisoning” is clearly incorrect and it is to be 
hoped that it will be speedily relegated to the limbo reserved 
for unsubstantiated theories. 

Aimost all meat in this country is cooked before consump- 
tion. This cooking, although of great benefit, is not always 
sufficient to destroy pathogenic organisms. Meat is a 
poor conductor of heat, and we know from experiments 
that have taken place that the temperature reached in the 
interior of cooking joints is at times below that necessary 
for the destruction of some pathogenic bacteria. It is 
to be remembered that the contamination of cooked meat 
with harmful bacteria is more dangerous than if the meat 
was uncooked. 


INSPECTION. 


Milk inspection is of great importance, more so than 
meat inspection, because milk is consumed raw and mostly 
by children. 


There have been numerous publications, papers and 
discussions on the production and distribution of clean 
milk, but we do not know the extent of the evils of both 
impure milk and insufficient milk. We can only guess at it. 
If, for example, the actual number of deaths each year and 
the number of children that are crippled or are in poor 
health due to the bovine tubercle bacillus, were known and 
realised, greater efforts would be made to eradicate this 
particular organism from milk. The continual advertising 
to the public of the bad conditions under which milk is 
produced has the tendency to preventing the consumption 
of milk, whether it is good or bad. It is now freely stated 
that as many children die from the want of milk as from 
dirty milk. 

The public should be advised by different methods, 
such as the grading of milk, etc., of those producers and 
distributors of milk who carry on their business in a 
satisfactory manner, and put up for sale a really good 
article. 

In discussing the milk question, four important points 
must receive full consideration. They are :— 

1. The quality of the milk; 2. The quantity pro- 
duced; 3. The manner of handling and its distribution ; 
4. The price. 

The quality of the milk consumed at present might be 
put under three heads :-— 

1. Raw milk ; 2. heated milk; 3. dried milk, condensed 
milk, ete. 

Our ideal is that a pure and clean milk, free from harm- 
ful organisms, be produced and then protected from 
contamination until it reaches the consumer, and not heated 
at any stage. We cannot come near this ideal without 
thorough inspection at the source of the milk supply—- 
that is the dairy yard. The first necessity is to have a 
healthy cow, free from all diseases and conditions likely 
to contaminate the milk. Is it possible or practical 
to have all our milch cows free from tuberculosis ?_ I think 
we will all, with the exception of a few, agree that it is not 
practical at present, but the securing of tubercle-free herds 
should, on every occasion, be encouraged, and dairymen and 
stock owners, etc., who are anxious to have tubercle-free 
herds, should receive full consideration and aid from the 
Government. 

If we cannot get tubercle-free herds, then a milk should 
be produced which, as a whole, contains a minimum of 
tubercle bacilli. This can be done by thorough veterinary 
inspection, aided by laboratory work, in freeing the heds 
from clinically-affected cows. If these cows were elimin- 
ated and the milk then produced under good hygienic 
conditions, our ideal would be very nearly attained. 
We can recognise the seriousness of a cow with tuberculosis 
of the udder on dairy premises, when we consider that 
her milk will infect all the milk with which it is mixed. 
Now, the milk of the average dairy herd is put in churns, 
and this means that up to sixteen gallons of mi.k leave 
these premises twice a day infected with tubercle bacilli and, 
moreover, all the customers are receiving constant doses 
of tubercle bacilli, because the infected churn goes one 
round in the morning and another in the afternoon. 

There are other conditions, with which you are familar. 
that adversely affect the milk, of which streptococcic 
mastitis is the commonest. On inspection, the veterinary 
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surgeon should have with him a sufficient number of 
sterilised bottles for taking samples of milk from udders 


suspected of disease. 

In addition to the cow being healthy or clinically healthy, 
she must be kept clean by daily grooming. ‘The udder 
should be wiped with a damp, clean cloth, or washed and 
dried immediately before milking. ‘The washing will be 
necessary when the udder appears dirty or is freshly soiled. 
The long hair on the udder and on the tail should be clipped 
short to facilitate cleansing. It is also a good idea to keep 
the hair short on the thighs. As the fore milk, under 
normal conditions. contains ‘‘ udder cocci,” it should be 
collected and not allowed to mix with the other milk. 
In properly attended dairy herds the grooming of the cows, 
cleansing of the udder, and the collection of the fore milk ave 
carried out in a systematic way. The milker should wash 
his hands and dry them before milking each cow, and during 
the process of milking he should not contaminate his hands. 
There are many ways in which he contaminates them, 
e.g., by coughing into them or spitting on them. .\ dirty 
milker, especially one of dirty habits, can be a great danger 
to the milk. Of course, the milker should be free from 
contagious disease, and should not be a carrier of conta- 
gious disease. It is essential that suitable clean overalls 
be worn during milking. These should be kept clean and 
worn only during milking. The milking stool, on account 
of the milker constantly handling it, should be clean and 
made of such material and in such a way as easily to be 
kept clean. 

The surroundings must be good. It has been stated 
that the cowshed is immaterial for the production of a good 
grade of milk. This is incorrect, because the shed must be 
so constructed as to be easily cleansed and in order that the 
cows may be kept clean with a minimum of trouble. Also 
it must suit, as far as it is practicable, the comfort and 
health of the cows. Good milk may be produced in a bad 
shed on special occasions when there is strict supervision, 
but for everyday production a good shed is essential. It is 
not necessary to have an expensive shed with elaborate 
fittings—far from it—a simple and comparatively inex- 
pensive shed can be a very good and hygienic one. 

Good lighting, both natural and artificial, is of the great- 
est benefit in a shed. I would emphasise the artificial 
lighting, because it is very often overlooked. It is very 
necessary for the morning milking in the winter. If the 
lighting is insufficient during the milking process, one may 
take it that the milk is unsatisfactory. The lighting, 
whether consisting of openings or windows, should not be 
less than three square feet per cow. 

A badly ventilated shed is a great and insidious danger 
to the cattle. With the human subject ventilation is now 
considered as a physical and cutaneous problem and not 
a pulmonary one. It is unnecessary, and would take up 
too much time, to describe the different methods of venti- 
lating cowsheds, but we should remember that the nearer 
we keep to the natural conditions the better ; that is, to 
shelter the cows from the rain, snow and cold winds. 
In this country there is no necessity for the artificial 


heating of cowsheds. 
Cows do very well in an open shed, provided it is not 
in a very exposed position. and that the open side has 


a southerly aspect. 


The milk utensils,—the milking pails,strainers, churns, 
coolers, etc., and all the vessels with which the milk comes 
in contact, should be scrupulously clean and it possible 
sterile. After thorough cleansing they should be scalded 
or steamed. The inside of the utensils should contain 
no crevices. The one-piece utensil is very good on 
account of the absence of seams, etc. When the cows are 
milked by machinery, the cups and rubber connections 
require special treatment as objection is taken to sterilisa- 
tion by steam. The cups and rubber parts should be 
immediately washed after use and then put into a .1 per 
cent. solution of hypochlorous acid. A | to 1000 solution 
of chloride of lime is also recommended for the same 
purpose. 

On finishing the milking of each cow, the milker should 
immediately bring the milk to the milk house and strain it, 
preferably through a modern cotton wool strainer. The 
milk should then be cooled and put into the churns or other 
containers or bottled. 

The milk house, like the cowshed, need not necessarily 
be constructed on expensive lines. It should be always 
kept clean and hold no dust and be suitably lighted and 
ventilated. The drainage, if any, should be by surface 


channels. 
In addition to the milk house, there should be another 


house set apart for the cleansing and storing of the milk 
utensils. In this wash house there should be suitable 
brushes and other appliances for the cleansing of the 
milk utensils. These appliances should be serupulously 
clean. 

In the production of a high grade of milk, the inspection 
of the milk house and utensil house is of the greatest 
importance, because the slightest carelessness in either of 
them will raise the bacterial content of the milk very 
considerably. 

One of the most important items to be looked into on 
the inspection of a dairy premises is the water supply, 
especially in country districts. In cities and towns there 
is, as a rule, a common water supply and it is only in 
occasional cases that there is any difficulty. In the 
country parts it is not easy to give an opinion on the water 
supply because, in addition to a full knowledge of springs 
and wells being required, one must make a close inspection 
of the surroundings ; for example, a cesspool or dry closet 
on a higher level than a spring is” dangerous. <A very 
dangerous source of water supply is a river or water course 
into which drainage or sewerage enters. Another impor- 
tant point about the water supply is that it should be 
protected from contamination. 


HEATED MILK. 


There are two forms of heated milk: sterilised and 


pasteurised. 

Milk is sterilised by special processes, it is heated to a 
high temperature in bottles and sealed. In some cases it is 
sterilised and then sealed in churns. Sterilised milk lasts 
a considerable time and a large amount of it is sold in some 
of the cities in England. 

The process of pasteurisation is carried out to destroy 
harmful organisms. The essential feature in proper 
pasteurisation is that the temperature reached is not below 
145° F. and not above 150° F. This temperature to be 
maintained for half an hour. The milk is then immediately 
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cooled to 50° F. or less. It is very important that the milk 
be protected from contamination. This is best done by 
immediately putting it into sterile bottles which are then 
capped. At present the commercial pasteurisation of 
milk is carried out as follows: The milk, as it comes 
from a container, flows through or over a pre-heater, 
where the temperature is raised to about blood heat ; 
it is then run through a clarifier, where the dirt and 
sediment are thrown out. The milk then runs into the 
heater, where the temperature is raised to 145° F.; it then 
flows into the retarder, where the milk is kept at a tempera- 
ture of 145° F. for half an hour. It is then cooled to 50° F. 
and run into the bottling machine. The bottles are then 
capped. 

In connection with dried and other forms of milk I have 
nothing to say to-night, except that there would not be the 
same demand for dried milk if a sufficient quantity of a 
high grade of milk was produced for the feeding of children. 

I have purposely avoided the question of grading of 
milk because we have, in this country, no legislation to 
deal with it. There should be legislation and at once, 
principally for two reasons—/irstly because producers will 
not go to the expense and trouble of putting on the market 
a first-class milk unless they are protected and secondly, 
because at the present time we have milk being sold under 
various names, such as Certified, Grade A, etc., and I am 
sure that most of the producers do not themselves under- 
stand the meaning of the words. 

The grading of milk, as carried out in England, is un- 
doubtedly of great benefit, but it will not solve the milk 
question. What is wanted is the education of all dairy- 
men in the hygienic production of milk. The public 
cannot be expected to know the differences between 
Certified milk and Grade A. (tuberculin tested) milk, 
or Grade A milk 


(To be continued.) 


THOROUGHBRED STALLION SHOW FoR 1926. 


The War Office announces that a Show of Thoroughbred 
Stallions will be held, in conjunction with the Hunters’ 
Improvement and National Light Horse Breeding Society, 
at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, on March 2, 
3, and 4, 1926. 

A challenge cup, presented by the King, will be awarded 
for the champion stallion in the Show; and a gold medal 
will be given by the War Office to the owner. Sixty 
King’s premiums (including 12 super-premiums) will also 
be offered for award by the War Office. In addition to the 
King’s premiums, a very limited number of War Office 
premiums will be available for award on the recommenda- 
tion to the County Horse Breeding Committees. These 
awards will not be made, however, until the routes of the 
King’s premium stallions have been arranged. 

Copies of the regulations governing the award of the 
premiums can be had on application to the War Office. 


Traffic in Horses. 


R.S.P.C.A’S REepty To CHARGES. 


— 


“The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has,” says The Times, of November 19th, “ issued 
a reply to the statements made by Captain Gee in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday night Captain Gee drew 
the attention of the House to the report of the Departmen- 
tal Committee appointed by the Minister of Agriculture to 
inquire into the export of horses from this country to the 
Continent. 

‘In the statement issued by the secretary of the society 
particular exception is taken to the allegations made by 
Captain Gee on that occasion to the effect that a faked film 
was used in order to obtain money from the public, that 
sworn evidence had been given before the Departmental] 
Committee that Belgian butchers had been coerced and 
bribed into committing cruelty for this film ; and that the 
society had, by mendacious reports in speeches and 
pamphlets, been enriching itself for many years at the 
expense of kindhearted and credulous people in this 
country. 

“* The secretary of the society proceeds in the statement : 
‘I would like to draw the attention of the public to the 
fact that the Departmental Committee does not, in anyway. 
imply that our pamphlets or that our statements are in- 
correct or untruthful. . . . The Departmental Committee 
referred to copies of affidavits, made by the slaughterers, 
to the effect that they were paid to kill the horses for the 
film. In cross-examining our witness on this matter 
reference was not made to copies of affidavits or we should 
at once have asked for the originals to be produced. I 
have written twice since the publication of the report 
to the secretary of the Departmental Committee, asking 
where the originals of these affidavits are, as we do not 
naturally accept as evidence copies of any statements. 
Up to date I have had no letter in reply. It is curious, 
by the way, that the Departmental Committee should 
have accepted as evidence only copies of affidavit, 
said to have been signed by the very people who have 
been making money out of this trade and who naturally 
desire it to continue.’ 

“ Referring to the ‘faked film,’ the secretary states : 
‘The then Minister of Agriculture, when the Exportation 
of Horses Bill (which subsequently became an Act) was 
before the House of Commons, made allegations against 
the film that part of it was taken from photographs 
representing conditions of the trade taken before 1910, 
and that it contained also a sketch. This,as anyone who 
saw the film would readily understand, was a mis-state- 
ment, and it is peculiar that the affidavits that were 
supposed to be signed on March 23, 1914, were not used by 
the then Minister on April 3, 1914, to support his allega- 
tions.’ 

“Dealing with the charges of * bribing the butchers to 
commit acts of cruelty,’ it is stated that it was necessary 
to ‘tip’ the men in order that a stranger might see what 
went on in the slaughterhouses. ‘I can only imagine,’ 
the secretary of the society states, ‘that neither Captain 
Gee nor Sir H. Barnston, who replied on behalf of the 
Ministry, can haye read the ‘ Proceedings before the 
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Departmental Committee’ (which is a reprint of evidence 
published by H.M. Stationery Office at 30s.), nor can I 
imagine that these gentlemen have carefully read the 
report of the Departmental Committee, or they would have 
noticed several curious contradictions in the conclusions 
and recommendations of that Committee. The Com- 
mittee in one paragraph stated that ‘ it has been admitted 
by reports of the R.S.P.C.A. and other witnesses that 
the standard of fitness which has been adopted by the 
Ministry since 1921 is a high one.’ Yet in another para- 
graph they state that ‘the campaign conducted in recent 
years by the humanitarian societies has been based very 
largely on a state of things which has ceased to exist 
and does not take cognisance of the great improvements 
which have been made in the trade since the Ministry 
reorganised its arrangements in 1921.’ 

““*Tt is regretted,’ the statement continues, ‘that the 
evidence has been published at such a price as to make it 
prohibitive for the ordinary members of the public, viz., 
30s. This is the more to be regretted, since the Minister 
of Agriculture, in reply to a letter from this society asking 
that the evidence should be published in full, agreed to this, 
as he recognised the necessity of giving the widest publicity 
to all the facts.’ 

“In conclusion, it is stated that the society is quite 
prepared to meet any charges levelled against its own 
propaganda and witnesses, and that it challenges Captain 
Gee to substantiate his allegations.” 


* ak * * 
Meeting of Protest. 


Lord Banbury presided, on Monday, at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, over a meeting called by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, to protest against 
allegations made in the House of Commons that a film 
had been faked for the purposes of propaganda. The large 
hall was crowded, and it soon became evident, says The 
Times, that the report of thie Departmental Committee 
and the statements of Captain Gee had created considerable 
feeling. 

cen Banbury expressed regret that Lord Lambourne, 
the chairman of the Council, was not present owing to ill- 
health. The meeting had been called to enable the Society 
to answer charges that had been made against it by a 
Departmental Committee in a report, and by Captain Gee, 
V.C., in Parliament. The Council of the Society courted 
the fullest investigation into these charges. They earnestly 
hoped that the Government would appoint some person 
to inquire into the charges which had been made, and he 
was authorised by the Council to say that they would give 
the person so appointed the utmost assistance in their 
power. All books and papers should be shown him. 
He would be given access to the Society’s premises, and 
given power to interrogate all or any of the Society’s 
officials. Nothing would be withheld from him. (Cheers). 

After reading the charges made in the Departmental 
Committee’s report, Lord Banbury said it would be 
observed that the report did not say in so many words 
that the Society had knowingly paid people to kill horses 
for the purpose of obtaining a film ; but the inference was 
that the Society did so, and persons reading the report 
would almost certainly come to that conclusion. 

Having referred to Captain Gee’s charges, Lord Banbury 
said that the Council had never staged a film for any purpose 
whatever and never would do so. There must be a proper 
inquiry. It was evident that the question could not rest 
where it was, and as it was, so to speak, sub judice, he would 
only deal shortly with the matter. As to the first charge, 


that the Society ‘“‘ faked” or staged a film, what occurred was 
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as follows :—At the end of 1913 or the beginning of 1914, 
Miss Cole, who was not then connected with the Society. 
was in Belgium. She wrote to the Society suggesting that 
films should be taken showing horses being landed on the 
quays, and if possible showing the method of stabbing with 
the knife. She thought possibly some of the butchers 
might permit a film to be taken if given atip. Pathé took 
the film. He had never heard it even suggested that the 
film should be staged or “ faked.’’ Colonel Sir KE. Ward 
was then chairman of the Council. Did anyone suppose 
that he, a distinguished soldier, an officer and a gentleman, 
would have consented to the ‘‘ faking ”’ of afilm ? (Cheers). 


SToRY OF THE FILM. 


Continuing, Lord Banbury said he would deal with the 
second charge made by Captain Gee, that the film was 
“faked”? in order to obtain money from the public. In 
order to obtain money from the public by a “ faked ” 
film or a genuine film it was necessary that it should be 
shown to the public. How many times was the film in 
question shown ? It was only shown on two occasions. 
The first was on February 23, 1914, when by special 
invitation the film was shown to members of both Houses 
of Parliament and officers of the Board of Agriculture. 
It was shown privately and not to members of the public. 

It was again shown on June 8, 1921, at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, to a few members of both Houses in connec- 
tion with an effort to improve the methods of transport 
of decrepit horses. The tilm was again shown privately. 
It had not been shown since, except to the Departmental 
Committee. How, in face of such facts, could the 
Council be charged with obtaining money from the public 
by showing a {film which had not been shown to the public ? 
(Cheers). The charge that the film was ‘‘ faked ”’ to obtain 
money from the public therefore fell to the ground. Since 
1921 conditions in the export of horse traffic had improved 
and the Secretary, giving evidence before the Departmental 
Committee, said so. He then moved :— 

“That this meeting expresses its confidence in the 
R.S.P.C.A., and thanks it for the work it has done in the 
past, and requests the Government to inquire immediately 
into the statements made by Captain Gee in the House of 
Commons on November 17, 1925, and by the Departmental 
Committee in their report criticizing the Society.” 

CHALLENGE TO CAPTAIN GEE. 


Lord Banbury : Before I call oa Mr. Stacpoole to second 
that I would ask if Captain Gee is here ? 
_ Captain Gee, rising from a seat on the platiorm.—Yes, 


sir. 

Lord Banbury : Do you repeat the statements in public 
here which you made in the House of Commons ? 

Captain Gee: I should like to do so, if your Lordship 
will give me the opportunity. (Cries of ‘‘ Oh, Oh.”’) 

Lord Banbury: It is quite sufficient for the purpose 
if you say you repeat the statements publicly. 

Captain Gee: If you allow me to repeat them in public 
I will certainly do so. - 

Lord Banbury: It is not necessary to repeat them it 
you say you are prepared to do so. 

Captain Gee: For my purpose 

Lord Banbury: I cannot a'low any speeches. Do you 
or do you not repeat the charges ? 

Captain Gee : I am quite willing to repeat ther in pubtic. 

Lord Banbury : Will you answer the question ? 

Captain Gee: I am quite willing to repeat in public 
from this platform the official reportin ‘“‘ Hansard.”’ 

The Chairman: Very well. 

During this interchange Captain Gee was repeatedly 
hissed. 

Mr. H. de Vere Stacpoole, in seconding the motion, said 
that the two people responsible tor the ‘‘ faked’”’ film 
were Miss Cole, one of the finest women in England, 
and M. Ruhl, one of the best gentlemen in Belgium. 
Both these people had spent their lives looking after 
animals. 

At this point the speaker turned to Captain Gee and 
asked him whether he wanted the meeting to believe that 
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the R.S.P.C.A. instigated “these people” to commit 
this odious crime ? ” 

A scene between Captain Gee and the speaker followed, 
during which many people in the audience hissed and 
shouted 

Captain Gee was understood to reply in the affirmative. 
Thereupon Mr. Stacpoole said that the charge was that the 
Society had perpetrated an act of cruelty to fleece the 
public of money. 

Amid scenes of some disorder, Lord Banbury asked 
Mr. Stacpoole to address the audience, whereupon the 
speaker, with some heat, said that ‘‘ he would be hanged if 
he would take such a smack in the face.” 

Order having been restored, Mr. Stacpoole said that he 
had no antagonism to Captain Gee personally. The 
Society was innocent of the charges made. 

Mr. Cecil Chapman said that after 25 years as a Metro- 
politan magistrate, with long experience of the Society, 
he had never once heard a whisper against the integrity 
or honesty of its management. Captain Gee was not a 
lawyer, nor was he used to weighing evidence. He was 
not to be condemned because he believed the Departmental 
Committee’s report. The members of the Departmental 
Committee themselves believed it. He had found Depart- 
mental Committees mistaken on three or four occasions. 
Evidence was not always published in such a way that the 
public could read both sides. He expressed entire con- 
tidence in the R.S.P.C.A, 

There was an attempt at this stage on the part of a 
person in the hall to move an amendment to the motion, 
but Lord Banbury would accept no amendment. 


How THE Fitm was TAKEN. 

Miss A. M. F. Cole, of the R.S.P.C.A., asked the public 
not to let ‘‘ this fantastic accusation ” distract their atten- 
tion from the horses and the evidence of their great suffer- 
ing. There was a fresh danger for the horses from this 
inquiry. Again and again members of the Committee 
suggested that horses condemned as unfit for work should 
again be exported for butchery. If such a measure was 

assed the worst conditions of the traffic would be revived. 
spite of the improvements forced by several campaigns 
the horses still suffered greatly. 

‘‘Now as to the film,’’ she continued. ‘‘ A member 
of the Committee suid to me: ‘ There has never been any 
question that horses were killed in that way in 1914.’ 
We have never doubted that. Yet that member signed 
the finding of the Report that the Committee have nothing 
that can be taken as evidence that some small butchers 
did kill horses with the knife in 1914, and they were satisfied 
that the slaughterers were paid to kill two horses for the 
film.” 

Proceeding, she said : ‘‘ M. Ruhl and I got the film of the 
horses butchery traffic in Belgium. I at that time had 
no connection with the R.S.P.C.A. or any other Society, 
and I neither asked for nor received public money. The 
film was taken in 1914; let me tell you why it was taken. 
Week after week 500 or 600 horses were landed at Antwerp 
and, roped three abreast, tramped from end to end of the 
city. There were always worn ones, pit ponies, often totally 
blind. There were lame horses and others utterly worn out. 
The procession was always brought up by two or three 
floats conveying horses too lame and exhausted to walk. 
At the slaughterhouse, if a horse could not be got up, 
the chains used to hoist carcasses were attached to his 
feet and he was dragged out on the floor of the slaughter- 
shed and there killed with the poleaxe.” 

“‘ An average of over one English horse a week was sold 
to the Veterinary College at Brussels for vivisection for 
the instruction of the students. There were round Ant- 
werp villages where horses were always killed simply 
with the knife. Week after week we saw them start and 
often M. Ruhl followed them with his humane killer, 
to save them from that cruel death. Sometimes he was 
too late, and found horses just stabbed ; sometimes actually 
dying. Naturally he never allowed one to be killed with the 
knife when he was there. When you go to prevent a crime 
you don’t stand and look on at it. Neither M. Ruhl nor 


I have ever permitted suffering we could prevent for 
propaganda. 

‘““T wanted to stop that horrible traffic and“I thought 
if we got a film and the English people saw it they would 
stop it. So I offered to get a film for the R.S.P.C.A., 
knowing that they could give it publicity. The R.S.P.C.A. 
accepted the offer and undertook all expense. I engaged 
Pathé and M. Ruhl’s Inspector made the arrangements. 
It had to be got bit by bit and under difficulties, for 
though the butchers and dealers did not know for what it 
was taken, they object to any photographing of the traffic. 


ALLEGED AFFIDAVITS.”’ 


‘“‘ The film was taken in February, and in March it was 
shown to members of the Government and M.P.’s. Mr. 
Runciman, then Minister of Agriculture wrote to the 
R.S.P.C.A. asking if the film of killing with the knife was 
of actual happenings. The letter was sent on to me and 
I invited Mr. Runciman to come any week he liked and he 
could see it himself. He did not come, but in the House 
of Commons in April, 1914, he said that some films were 
from old photographs, or a sketch, and that none of them 
showed conditions as they were then. The copies of 
alleged affidavits of a butcher and two slaughterers, that 
they were paid to kill two horses for the film, are dated 
March, 1914. It is curious that Mr. Runciman did not 
mention them, and that they have only come to light after 
11 years—and that no originals can be found. 

“The war stopped the traffic, but after the war it was 
nearly as bad asever. In 1922 with M. Ruhl I followed 11 
of our horses into those villages where they were killed with 
the knife. . . . On our way back we found a horse had 
just been stabbed before we could save him. Since our 
last campaign the worst horses are killed on this side and 
their carcasses exported. The rate of exchange forces the 
small butchers to buy the careasses. They seldom kill 
now. And when they do they are not likely to let anyone 
see the killing because they know now our objection to it. 

‘‘ All this we explained to the Committee. Again and 
again we stated that we have not seen the killing because 
we were there to prevent it, and that we cannot tell them 
where to go and see it now, because those butchers are 
buying carcasses. All the R.S.P.C.A. had to do with that 
film was that, at our request, they paid for it, and accepted 
it. We can, and will, get absolute proof that horses were 
killed_in that way, in those villages. But it is a gross 
insult to M. Ruhl and to me, to call on us to prove that we 
did not concoct a cruel and disgraceful plot in 1914 and 
have not lied to the Committee in 1925.” 


BELGIAN TESTIMONY. 


M. Ruhl, president of the Brussels 8.P.C.A., said that 
as recently as last week he was at Terhagen, the place where 
the film was taken. . He spoke with the slaughterman who 
stabbed the horse, and with the policeman who was 
present when the film was taken. Both admitted that the 
film was according to the reality, and that the stabbing 
was the way of slaughtering used in 1914. After the war, 
Miss Cole and he succeeded in introducing the killer 
in a certain number of places, but whether they used the 
killer now or whether they continued to stab the horses 
according to the old way was a great question. He was 
severely reproached by his countrymen for having revealed 
the stabbing of the horses and for having given to his 
countrymen the name of barbarians. England must try 
her best to put an end to the export of horses for butchery 
to the Continent. 

Commander Kenworthy said that he admired Captain 
Gee’s manliaess in being present. The meeting should not 
lose sight of the main purpose, which was to prevent the 
traffic altogether. The horses must suffer however they 
were killed. That it was an unnecessary traffic was clear, 
for the export of carcasses during the last five years had 
increased. In 1920, 15,972 horses were killed here and the 
carcasses exported. In 1921 and the following years the 
figures were 24,918, 36,459, 51,107, and 59,589. That 
showed that traffic in the carcasses was increasing. To 
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kill in this country gave employment here. He supported 
the resolution for inquiry. 

Sir George Greenwood expressed indignation at the 
“infamous charges.”” If they were specified against him 
he would bring an action for libel very quickly. 

The motion was put and carried with only six dissentients. 

The film was then shown, to the accompaniment of 
expressions of horror and disgust, and to such shouts as 
** Where is Captain Gee now ?”’ and ‘‘ What does Captain 
Gee say ?”’"—The Times. 


Tue DISPENSARY. 


Capt. Gee has, says The Star of November 24th, asked 
the Home Secretary whether his attention has been called 
to the fact that the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals 
of the Poor has treated over 200,000 animals, and that not 
one of the persons who administered medicine and per- 
formed operations was a qualified veterinary surgeon : 
and what steps he proposed to take “‘ to prevent avoidable 
pain to those animals at the hands of unskilled persons.” 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks, in a written reply, states 
that his attention had not previously been called to this 
matter, and adds: ‘‘ Treatment of animals by persons 
not having a veterinary qualification is not an offence 
against the law. The Protection of Animals Act forbids, 
among other things, any wanton or unreasonable act 
causing unnecessary suffering, and any operation * per- 
formed without due care and humanity,’ but I have no 
reason to suppose that the work of this society, the object 
of which appears to be the relief of animal suffering, is 
carried on otherwise than with care and humanity.” 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


LONDON GAZETTE—WaR OFrick —REGULAR FoRCEs. 


Nov. 20th.—Lt. E. O’Kelly is seed. for duty with the 
Sudan Defence Force (Oct. 19th). 
ok * * 


MoOvEMENTS OF OFFICERS, R.A.V.C. 


Major J. Smith and Captain G. Lloyd, D.S.0.,F.R.C.V.S. 
sailed for India on the 16th September for a full tour of 
duty. 

Captain W. B. Howe proceeded to Egypt for a full 
tour of duty on the 15th October. 

Major F. Hogg sailed for Hong IXong on the 17th 
October for duty as veterinary oflicer to the troops in 
China, in relief of Captain G. E. Oxspring. 

Major A. A. Pryer, D.S.O., arrived home from India 
on the 5th November and has been posted to Edinburgh 
for duty. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. Gamble, O.B.E., F.R.C.V.S.. arrived 
home from Egypt on the 9th November and has been 
posted to York tor duty as Assistant Director of Veterinary 
Services, Northern Command. 

Captain W. E. Barry returned from the Rhine on the 
18th November, and joined at Woolwich for duty. 

The tollowing officers have been, or are about to be, 
seconded for duty with the Sudan Detence Force :— 
Captain T. Hodgins, Captain J. Judge, Lieut. E. O’ Kelly. 

Major E. G. ‘Turner, D.S.O., and Captain R. T. Smith, 
are at present on leave in this country from the Sudan. 


The attention of the profession is directed, in the an- 
nouncement made in our advertisement columns by Messrs. 
Richardson, to their preparation, ‘‘ Saposan Lubricans,” 
which, it is claimed, constitutes a valuable addition to the 
defensive measures against uterine sepsis available to the 
veterinarian and also provides him with a handy medium 
for the performance of the often difficult task of securing a 
sterile operative site. The preparation has, in addition, 
the merit of being exceptionally pleasant in use. 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

This week it is our sad duty to record the 
passing of our beloved Queen Mother. As a 
nation we mourn her loss, and as a profession 
we desire to be associated with those expressions 
of heartfelt sympathy and condolences with His 
Majesty The King and all members of the Royal 
Family which are now being extended to them 
from all classes of their subjects and from every 
part of the Empire. 

Queen Alexandra was more than a Gracious 
Sovereign. From the moment of her landing 
on our shores sixty-two years ago she endeared 
herself to the British people by her sweet sim- 
plicity and by her radiant personality, and 
became enthroned in their hearts as no previous 
Queen in history has ever been. The love and 
sympathy which pervaded her personality was 
reflected in her deep interest in animals and 
their welfare, which specially appeals to us. 
Amongst the multifarious claims upon her atien- 
tion, she was able to find time to take a personal 
interest in the breeding and showing of animals. 
One felt also that no Society having the welfare 
of animals at heart was complete without her 
association. We are the poorer for her loss, 
but her natural charm, her kindliness and upright- 
ness of heart, her generosity, and her love for her 
people, rich and poor, will ever be remembered 
by all. ‘ Kind hearts are more than coronets 
and simple faith than Norman blood.” 


The William Prescott Chair. 


The appointment of Mr. S. H. Gaiger, F.R.C.V.S., 
to the William Prescott Chair in the Liverpool Univer- 
sity is a matter of first-rate importance to the Veterin- 
ary Profession in general and to the Liverpool School 
in particular. Many prominent members of the 
profession who were educated at the “ New” have 
always turned to Liverpool as continuing the Williams 
atmosphere. The present staff, as shown in the 
1924 Register of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, contains the names of six members of the 
Veterinary Profession compared with twenty-nine 
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graduates in medicine or science. Pathology- 


general, veterinary and applied—is taught by medical | 


logical side. Under these circumstances, a man of 
Professor Gaiger’s personality and ability should be 


researches in this country, make him a most suitable 
man for a professorial chair. There is plenty of work 
to be done in Liverpool and, whilst congratulating 
both the School and the Professor, we shall look 
forward to a new veterinary atmosphere in graduate 
and post-graduate affairs in the Liverpool University 
School of Veterinary Science. 


REVIEWS AND REPORTS. 


Sympathetic Training of Horse and Man,’’—a 
Hand-book on Present day Training in Equitation, © 
by Major T. 8. Paterson, M.C., 19th Lancers 
(Indian Army), late Equitation Instructor, Equita- 
tion School, India.—-Publishers, H. F. and G. | 
Witherby, 32 High Holborn, London, W.C.—-Price 
12s. 6d.]. 

In no sphere of our association with animals is 
sympathetic training carried to such perfection as in 
the Army. It is quite refreshing, therefore, to peruse | 
the book which has been brought out by Major T. 8. | 
Paterson, M.C., of the 19th Lancers (Indian Army). | 
He and his collaborators, Captain 8. M. de H. Whatton, | 
D.S.0., M.C., R.H.A.; Captain T. C. Crichton, M.C., | 
3rd Cavalry (Indian Army); Captain G. A. Moore, 
Queen’s Bays ; and Captain R. N. Nunn, M.C., of the 
Royal Deccan Horse (Indian Army), are to be congratu- 
lated on the material presented in the various chapters. 
It is, moreover, highly satisfactory that those officers 
who have nothing pecuniarily to gain in the publica- 
tion of a book and who perhaps suffer a loss in these — 
expensive days of printing, should come forward and | 
give the public the benefit of their experience. | 
Amongst those who continue to take an active in- 
terest in horses and their intelligent association with 
man, the book is deserving of a ready sale. It is written 
in very clear style, there is nothing redundant in the 
subject matter, and its chief merit lies in its practical 
common-sense teaching. There is a tone of patience 
throughout the book which speaks well for the methods 
pursued by the Army in their dealings with animals. 
One has to remember that the horse of the Army, 
and particularly the cavalry horse, is as much a | 
weapon in warfare as the man. In cavalry the horse 
may be termed the co-efficient of the man. Courage 
and endurance in the one must find like attributes 
in the other. The man must be a good horseman and 
a good rider; the horse must be taught compliance 
and reliability. In other words, they must be one | 
instrument of war, suitably attuned. Hence, there- | 
fore, the importance of equitation schools, where 


rational scientific and progressive methods of training 
can be formulated and imparted. The Indian 


men, and there is not a veterinarian on the bacterio- AtMy is very fortunate in having so excellent an 


institution as the Equitation School at Sangor. 
where instruction is of a high standard of efficiency. 


Major Paterson's book is an epitome of the instruction 
a great acquisition to the school. His vast experience — 


n the tropics, together with his associations and | 


there carried out, and very rightly must be considered 
as a standard work. Unlike other books on horse 
training, it does not meddle with purely veterinary 
affairs. The author realises that he has enough to do 
in catering to the healthy equine mind and body. 
and rightly, according to rule would hand over the 
temporarily unfits to the Service charged with the 
duty of their repair. It is this recognition of correct 
duty which has always commanded the support of the 
veterinary service and profession to those schools 
of training where such sound, intelligent, up-to-date 
instruction is imparted by officers with special aptitude 
and who give the best of their ability to it. 


J. M. 


> 


Carer VETERINARY OFFICER’S ANNUAL Report. 


The chief veterinary officer of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Sir Stewart Stockman, has issued a report on the work 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts for the year 1924. 
One of the prinicpal items is the history of the foot-and- 
mouth diseases in that year, when there were no less than 
1,440 outbreaks, which involved upwards of 42,000 cattle, 
28,000 sheep, and 17,000 swine, slaughtered at a cost of 
nearly £1,400,000. The position in regard to the other 
animal diseases, notably sheep scab, as to which the 
Ministry proposes the inauguration of a new policy, is 
also carefully stated. 

During the year 45,853 cattle were landed from Canada «-~ 
stores, compared with 27,665 landed during the nine month.< 
ended December 31st, 1923. Among the tat cattle imported 
from America there were 155 casualties, or approximately 
half of one per cent. When the length of the voyage is 
taken into account this appears, says the Yorkshire Herald, 
to provide a not unsatisfactory indication that the animals 
are carried under proper conditions. The report deals also 
with the transit of fat and store stock from Ireland and the 
importation of foreign animals for exhibition or for inciden- 
tal purposes. 

The exportation of horses shipments show that 25,642 
were sent to the Continent of Europe after passing the 
veterinary examination required at the port. All such 
horses must be fit to travel and also fit to work without 
suffering ; 4,626 horses which were submitted for ship- 
ment were rejected, and four of these were immediately 
slaughtered by order of the port veterinary inspector as 
being unfit to be kept alive without cruelty. 


An interesting account of the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in the United States is given in the report, 
from which it appears that in the course of it 11,673 
animals were slaughtered and compensation paid to the 
amount of £2,360,000. The report is on sale at H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 1s. 6d. net. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Intracranial Hemorrhage in a Dog caused by 
Artificial Vomiting. 

There are in intracranial hemorrhage, like in a good 
many other diseases or conditions, a predisposing 
or inherited cause and an exciting cause. The 
former resides in the animal’s system, and the latter 
comes from outside. In this case I attribute the 
condition to an exciting cause. 

A police dog, one and one-half years old, was 
suffering from a heavy, rough cough for about a week. 
On the advice of a family M. D., there was administered 
to the animal an emetic consisting of two table- 
spoonsful of powdered mustard mixed with milk 
in order to “clear out the throat.’ This is a well 
known remedy in human medicine in acute cases of 
croup of children, where an emetic is used to clear out 
the pseudomembrane covering the larynx. The 
remedy did the work well in this dog, causing a violent 
vomiting for about half an hour. 
a sudden complete collapse and a total paralysis. 

My diagnosis was intracranial hemorrhage. No 
treatment was given, and after five hours the dog died. 

Post-mortem examination substantiated the diag- 
nosis : namely, that a rupture of a cerebral vessel had 
taken place, as a clot of blood was found at the base 
of the brain between the dura mater and the cranium. 
This caused a pressure on the brain, bringing about 
collapse, paralysis and death.-J. SERLING, in Chicago 

Veterinary Medicine, November, 1925. 


Arteriosclerosis in a Dog. 


Recently a case came under my observation which 
interested me, and because of its unusual nature, 
I have decided to submit a report of it to the profession 
as a stimulus towards more work along this line. 
The history of the case is as follows : 

A pointer, male, worked two seasons in the field 
with no evidence of disability. Two months ago he 
began to show slight difficulty in respiration, especially 
after exertion. 

The condition became more marked, and the animal 
was admitted to the hospital, June 21st, 1925. He 
remained quiet for the whole day, but when his owner 
visited him, he became excited and showed evidence 
of air hunger and a definite spasticity of the forelegs. 
The following morning he was allowed to run for 
exercise and another attack came on. This time the 
spasticity was so marked that it appeared almost 
like a tetanus spasm, but this disease, of course. 
could easily be ruled out by the history. A diagnosis 
of myocarditis and gastritis was made. The usual 
treatment was given, but the dog died in a spasm the 
following morning. 


Then resulted 


Post-mortem examination revealed the following : 
The liver was greatly increased in size and extended 
far below the costal margin. The appendix was not 
diseased. The spleen was slightly increased in size 
and rather soft. The mucous membranes of the 
small and large intestines were extremely irritated 
and showed round areas about the size of a dime, 
which appeared as early spots of ulceration. The 
lungs were of an extremely pale pink colour, almost 
white, and contained practically no blood. The 
heart was greatly increased in size. Dark red clotted 
and fluid blood filled the right chambers of the heart, 
but the left chambers were entirely empty. The heart 
stopped in diastole. The right ventricle was extremely 
dilated, and the pectinate muscles appeared flattened. 
The myocardium was extremely soft and flabby. 
The valves of the heart were negative. The orifice 
of the anterior coronary artery was patent, but that 
of the posterior was practically occluded by yellowish 
plaques. This, of course, is the cause of the pathology 
found. The intima of the ascending and descending 
aorta contained small raised yellowish white plaques 
of sclerosis. The kidneys were large and soft, and 
the approximated edges appeared rolled, due to the 
swollen condition. The tubules stood out prominently, 
and the blood vessels were wide and gaping. The 
liver was soft and sectioned surfaces revealed the 
nutmeg appearance of chronic passive congestion. 

Pathologic diagnosis :—- 

1. Senile arteriosclerosis with occlusion of the 
posterior coronary artery orifice. 


2. Acute dilatation of the heart. 

3. Chronic passive congestion of the liver. 
4. Arteriosclerotic nephritis. 

5. Acute gastritis. 


for) 


. Anemia of the lungs. 
G. R. Srewarr, in Chicago Veterinary Medicine, 
November, 1925. 


Frank Garnett Memorial Fund. 


SIXTEENTH LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


d. 

‘Amount brought forward from fifteenth list “417 15 0 
s. d. 
Henry Taylor . 10 6 
Ww. C. B. Revill 

1 1 0 

418 16 0 


Donations should be made payable to the Frank Garnett 
Memorial Fund, and sent to the Hon. Sec., 10 Red Lion 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


Central Division Annual Dinner. 


PRESENTATION OF VictoRY MEDAL TO 
PROFESSOR WOOLDRIDGE. 


Str MerRIK BURRELL AND THE 
Lonpon COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


The Fifty-second Annual Dinner of the Central 
Division of the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was held at the Trocadero Restaurant, London, 
on Thursday, November 5th, when the President, 
Major-General Sir John Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
F.R.C.V.S., was supported by a very large number of 
Fellows, accompanied by a gratifying proportion of 
ladies, The visitors included Lt.-General Sir W. E. 
Peyton, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., D.S.0., Colonel Sir Merrik 
Burrell, Bart., Captain 8. R. Douglas, F.R.S. 
(of the National Institute for Medical Research) 
Alderman W. Phené Neal (Corporation of the City of 
London), and Mr. A. J. Scott (Editor of The Meat 
Trades Journal). 

Following the honouring of the loyal toasts, 
Captain 8. R. Dove.as, F.R.S., submitted “ The 
Central Veterinary Society.” On looking through the 
list of their members, he had, he said, found so many 
distinguished names that at first he did not know 
whom to select to whom he might refer, but his first 
duty was plain—to say a few words concerning their 
esteemed President, Major-General Sir John Moore. 
He (Sir John) throughout the war, was in command of 
all the veterinary units on the Western Front. In 
spite of large numbers of critics at the time he did 
his duty without flinching and as a result the voice of 
criticism was silent. (Cheers.) Could there be 
greater evidence that they had at their head at that 
time a master mind? As to his popularity amongst 
his officers and colleagues, one could not meet any of 
them without hearing of it. (Hear, hear.) In Sir 
John M’Fadyean they had one whom he would call 
the father of veterinary pathology in this country. 
Many of those present looked back upon his teaching, 
which had done so much to raise the practice of veter- 
inary medicine and surgery. Lastly, he wished to mén- 
tion one original member, who, although their Society 
was founded in 187JV—55 years ago—was, he and they 
were proud and glad to know, still with them; 
he referred to Mr. James Rowe. (Cheers.) Mr. Rowe 
had, he believed, held every office in that Society—he 
knew he had, throughout that long and memorable 


_ period of association with it, devoted much energy 


and enthusiasm to the furtherance of its work. Long 
might he live | (Cheers.) 
He now wished to refer to the rank and file of their 
profession—the practitioners. During the last few 
ears he had been in close contact with them and he 
d been lost in admiration for the way in which they 
carried out their arduous duties and, at the same time, 
kept up with the advance of knowledge and applied 
that knowledge to their practice. ‘hus, when a 


Scandinavian physiologist found out that that formerly 
mysterious disease ‘‘ milk fever” was due to a defici- 
ency of sugar in the blood, they at once discarded the 
empirical treatment formerly carried out with the aid 
of a bicycle pump and applied the test for sugar in the 
blood and followed it up with the administration by 
the mouth of a tin of Lyie’s golden syrup. (Laughter.) 
When an original communication was published in a 
journal, it generally happened that in the same or 
some other journal a criticism on the subject appeared. 
Such criticisms were, as a rule, far from just, and it 
occasionally happened that a critic allowed his pen 
to run away with him and imputed to the author 
motives of which the latter never thought and, in 
his anxiety to bring home his points, he twisted the 
facts to suit his points. When the author occupied 
a similiar position to that of the critic, no great harm 
was done; he simply made conscious that a man 
for whom he had respect had fallen from that estate ; 
he would take no notice of anything that happened. 
But, if the writer was a novice in research or ciinical 
observation, enormous harm might be done through 
a man being criticised like that. He would say: 
‘““T am never going to write such a paper again.” 
In such a Society as that, when a man wrote a paper, 
the very number of those present prevented unfair 
criticism. The writer therefore appreciated their 
criticism, went back, searched for and brought for- 
ward further evidence for his facts. In that way the 
Society helped to further knowledge. He would not 
say more, except to ask them to join him in drinking 
to the health of the Central Veterimary Society—long 
might it live and long might it continue in its good 
work. (Cheers.) 

The Presipent, Major-General Sir John Moore, 
replying, said: It is, 1 think, a very nice custom in 
our Central Veterinary Society, that we should begin 
the business of our year by hoiding an Annual Dinner, 
to which we can invite our friends, and particularly 
our lady guests, our wives and other members of 
our immediate families, and my first duty and pleasure 
this evening is to express a very cordial welcome 
to the ladies. (Cheers.) I refrain from going any 
further lest 1 should spoil the effect of the special 
toast that is to come later in the evening. ; 

I must thank Captain Dougias for the very kind 
remarks made about myself, and you all for your very 
kind acknowledgment of the toast. ‘Lhe Society 
has done me a very great honour this year in making 
me its President. 1 do not know what merit 1 possess 
for such an appointment, umess it is Anno Lomeni, 
but I did have it in my mind that it is my duty to my 
profession to do anything | can for it and perhaps to 
emulate what my predecessors have done in turthering 
the interests of that profession. 1 know it must be 
my best endeavour to maintain the credit of the Society 
which they have so well established. : 

Among the past presidents I must allude especially 
to my immediate predecessor, Major Simpson. (Uheers.) 
It is needless for me to tell you ot the gieat qualitica- 
tions possessed by him—they are known quite well to 
you all. We admire his tireless energy and his great 
business capacity, and not only in the Council of the 
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Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, but in every 
other sphere appertaining to the profession. He is a 
veritable bulwark of our profession and if you wish to 
see the activity of Major Simpson in evidence, come 
along with me any Monday night at the hour of 5-30 
and see him conducting voiuntarily the editorial 
affairs of the Velerinary Record. I am sure that we 
all, in the toast we have just drunk, specially remem- 
bered Major Simpson. (Cheers.) 

Then again, | must make a remark about our 
Honorary Secretary. The success of our Society and 
the success of this dinner to-night entirely depends 
upon Mr. Macdonald. (Cheers.) We have to thank 
him for everything. I would also like to allude to 
Mr. Stroud—(cheers)—who, unfortunately, cannot be 
with us to-night. He is our Honorary Treasurer, 
and I would like to say that the finances of the Society 
at the present moment have never been in better order; 
in fact, I do not know what we are going to do with 
the interest on the money that we have invested for the 
Society. (Laughter.) However, no doubt we shall 
find a way of getting rid of the balance, even if we have 
to have a second dinner. 

It is usual on these occasions to make a few remarks 
about professional progress. I am very often asked 
the question by parents: “Is it worth while to send 
our boys into the Veterinary Profession?’ My 
answer to that every time is: ‘ Certainly it is; there 
will be a very good opening for young men with 
special aptitude.” Because we see buses “ galore ” 
on the streets of London, and motor cars everywhere, 
it is not to be inferred that the horse, the veterinary 
surgeon and the Veterinary Profession are going to the 
dogs—not at all. We must always remember that 
the Veterinary Profession, perhaps more than any 
other profession that 1 know, is made up of compensa- 
tions ; that where there is a falling-off in one direction 
there is an increase in another. ‘Though horses in 
towns are being replaced by mechanically propelled 
vehicles, agricuitural horses will increase if we have a 
more favourable agricultural situation. There is no 
falling off in thoroughbreds and racing. Moreover, 
were we relieved a little from taxation, there would be 
more hunting and polo. Forty years ago, when | 
became a veterinary surgeon, canine practice was 
nothing at all. Look at it to-day, increasing in every 
country. I was told in Vienna that, since the War, 
canine practice was 400 per cent. more than it was 
before the War, and I am convinced that it is the same 
in this country. Arable land turned into pasture 
means an increase in the cattle of the country. Another 
thing is that the effect of the Tuberculosis Order will 
be to increase the consumption of milk. That means 
more cows and possibly the appointment of Veterinary 
Officers of Health. But while I am on the subject of 
milk. i should like to make a further observation. 
A few days ago a certain nobleman said that it was a 
mistake to think that Lloyd George won the War, 
because it was Scotch whiskey that won the War. 
If that is the case, I think that milk will win the peace. 
(Cheers.) Research into animal diseases is only in its 
infancy, and there are many avenues of veterinary 


science that have yet to be explored. There is, in 
short, no reason why the Veterinary Profession should 
be downhearted in the least. It only remains for us, 
individually, to do our best and, collectively, to take 
advantage of every opportunity presented to our 
profession. 

A short time ago—I should like to mention this in 
the presence of Captain Douglas, because it is a point 
which, as a medical man, he will appreciate, thanks 
largely to the activity of Major Hobday, who is with 
us (Cheers)—we made an alliance with the medical 
profession and we were permitted by the Royal 
Society of Medicine to have established in our midst 
a Comparative Section. (Cheers.) It was realised 
that to get on in the domain of medicine it would be 
an advantage to establish this Comparative Section 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, and it was done. 
It has now been two years in existence and it is most 
efficient and is proving of the utmost benefit to both 
the human and veterinary branches of medicine. 
Again, we are associated with our medical friends in 
the Medical Research Council, of which Captain 
Douglas is a moving spirit. (Hear, hear.) I should 
also like, as an army man, to mention the influence 
which the army has had in our advancement and I am 
pleased to say that I have got here with me to-night 
a real good stand-by of ours, General Peyton. (Cheers.) 
I should like to tell General Peyton that, but for the 
entire support and encouragement which the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps received in the War from the 
Commanding General, his immediate staff, the army 
commanders and their staffs, the R.A.V.C. would 
never have shown the efficiency that it did. I do not 
think any Director of Administrative Services in the 
Field ever had a smoother, easier running service to 
control than I. (Hear, hear.) We got our chance 
there that time and I am proud to say that I think 
we not only took advantage of it but we did our very 
best. In concluding, I should like to say that in my 
machinery, the strength of my wheel in that War 
existed in the cogs that worked that wheel, and I am 
pleased to think that so many of these real good 
fellows—these cogs in my wheel—are here to-night 
to support me. (Cheers.) 


PRESENTATION OF THE Vitrory MEDAL. 


The PresipENT proceeded: Ladies and gentlemen, 
I have a very pleasant duty to perform. You will 
all remember that, at the conclusion of the War, your 
Society was honoured by the grant of a Victory Medal, 
to be given to one of our members who had shown 
outstanding merit. This year the decision about the 
medal gave us no trouble at all. (Hear, hear.) The 
choice fell on one very well known to us all, Professor 
Wooldridge. (Loud cheers.) I feel a very great per- 
sonal pride in having to give that medal to Professor 
Wooldridge. I have known him for many years— 
first in Ireland, at the Royal Veterinary College of 
Ireland (I refuse to give it any other name), and 
subsequently at the Royal Veterinary College of 
London. No one, in my opinion, in our Society, 
and indeed in the whole of the profession, is more fitted 
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to receive this Victory Medal than Professor Wool- 
dridge. (Cheers.) It is not only to us a commemora- 
tion of the ending of the War, but to Professor Wool- 
dridge it would be a commemoration of victory over 
everything—over all the difficulties which beset the 
veterinary surgeon, and Professor Wooldridge is 
the embodiment of all that we desire in veterinary 
science and practice. He is learned; he is practical 
to a degree ; he is endowed with abundant common 
sense ; he is a tower of strength amongst us, and a pre- 
eminent authority on veterinary matters amongst 
us—an exponent of the gospel of veterinary science. 
And, the more we see of Professor Wooldridge, the 
more we like him. (Hear, hear.) I predict a great 
future for him. He is now on the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. That is his 
proper place, and I hope that some day he will head it. 
I have great pleasure, therefore, in presenting this 
Victory Medal to Professor Wooldridge. (Cheers.) 

Professor G. H. Woo.pripGe, having received the 
medal at the hands of the President, said: Those of 
you who know me-—and that is most of you--are 
aware that it is very rarely that | am found wanting 
in words to express my opinions and my views on 
matters, but | may say that on this occasion, at any 
rate, you have discovered that deficiency. I find it 
absolutely impossible to put into words my feelings 
at the great honour that the Society has done me in 
presenting me with this Victory Medal. It would, 
I think, be hypocrisy on my part, to say that I may not 
have merited at least some of the things that the 
President has said of me. I have, at any rate, tried, 
during the whole of my career, to live up to that stan- 
dard to some extent. But 1 am very conscious of the 
fact that I certainly have not attained that degree of 
what may be described as the superlative, which 
the President has found himself able—I think. perhaps, 
at the risk of some little truthfulness—to apply to me. 
During the time that I have been associated with this 
Society—and that, now, is many years—-I must con- 
fess that it has been one of my greatest pleasures to 
attend its meetings and to give what little assistance 
I might be able to the proceedings. So far as this 
ceremony, this evening, is concerned, I have only one 
regret, and that is that my wife has not been able to 
be with me to-night. As a matter of fact, this must 
be the first occasion upon which she has missed’ the 
Dinner of the Central Veterinary Society for well over 
twenty years—(Cheers)—and you can imagine her 
disappointment in her not being with us to-night. 
Apart from that, I do not think there is much that I 
can say. I am quite overwhelmed by this presenta- 
tion and the more than kindly words you have used 
in making it, and I thank you, one and all. 

Major G. W. Dunkuy, in proposing the toast of 
“The Visitors,” expressed the deep sense of the honour 
which he felt had been conferred upon him by having 
been asked to submit that toast, which it also gave him 
great pleasure to do. Their guests that night were 
not so numerous as they could have wished, but there 
were many distinguished ladies and gentlemen 
amongst them and he was sure that they gave them all 


a very hearty welcome. (Cheers.) It would be im- 
possible to do justice to them in an attempt to des- 
cribe them all, but some were so distinguished in the 
particular sphere of life which they had chosen that 
he would be guilty of gross neglect if he omitted to make 
some mention of them. 

They had with them a more than distinguished 
guest in General Peyton. His acts and doings were 
well known to all of them, but they could not 
forget that famous second mounted division which 
General Peyton commanded. Then they had with 
them Colonel Sir Mernk Burrell. Those of them who 
were in France would remember Sir Merrik as the 
Director of Remounts. He was also a Governor-- 
and a Life Governor—of that Alma Mater of many of 
those present, the Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town. (Cheers.) They had another distinguished 
officer in Colonel Jameson, who had been a very 
distinguished member of the Headquarter’s Staff in 
France. They also welcomed Mr. Scott, the Editor of 
the Meat Trades Journal. Captain Douglas they had 
already heard, and he was particularly pleased to 
welcome Captain Douglas, for he was a Director of the 
Medical Research Laboratory at Hampstead, and the 
very live Chairman of the Tuberculin Committee, 
appointed by the Medical Research Council, and which 
had just issued a very valuable report. (Hear, hear.) 
They had, further, to welcome a very distinguished 
member of their own profession, Professor Buxton, 
the President of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association, who was exceedingly well known to all 
of them. They had watched his rapid rise to fame— 
some of them with envy, all of them with pride. 
(Cheers.) He must also refer to Alderman Phené 
Neal, who, as they knew, was one of the most promin- 
ent members of the City of London Corporation. 
Alderman Neal was always to the fore in matters of 
public health, particularly in regard to clean meat and 
clean milk. (Hear, hear.) Whenever there was a Con- 
gress in which public health matters were under dis- 
cussion, there they would invariably find Alderman 
Neal. He could not conclude, without extending, 
on their behalf, a very cordial welcome indeed to a 
distinguished lady guest, Mrs. Elliot, who represented, 
as a member of the London County Council, that 
extension of the activities of the Association into the 
domain of municipal affairs, which was so welcome 
and valuable a feature of modern life. (Cheers.) 
He asked them to rise and honour the toast, which 
he coupled with the names of Alderman Neal, General 
Peyton and Sir Merrik Burrell. 

Alderman Puenf& NEAL, who was the first of the 
guests to respond, said it was with great pleasure that 
he rose to respond to reply to the toast, although he 
had to confess to a good deal of diffidence in doing so, 
because he had had the utmost difficulty in discovering 
the reason why his name had been coupled with it. 
As a result, however, of some extended research, 
he had been able to find out that they desired to pay 
a compliment to the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor and 
Alderman of the Corporation of the City of London, 
and he therefore desired to thank them on their behalf. 
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He had been a member of the Corporation of London 
for thirty-three years and during the whole of that time 
he had been associated with the markets of the Cor- 
poration and thereby with the Veterinary Profession. 
It always seemed to him that veterinary medicine and 
surgery were twin sisters ; each had her devotees and 
each was of enormous service to the human race. 

For some years it had been his good fortune to 
represent the Corporation at the Annual Conference 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute, in the various towns 
in which they assembled, and each year he had been 
attached to the Veterinary Section. When listening 
to the admirable papers which are always presented 
to this Section, he had learned a good deal, and he had 
learned a good deal from the professor who had taken 
their medal that night and to whom he offered his very 
hearty and most sincere congratulations. (Cheers.) 
They had had a number of meetings, and each one, 
he thought, had been of a higher standard than that 
which preceeded it, but he ventured to say that they 
had never had so successful a meeting as the one 
which took place at Edinburgh in July, under the 
Presidency of Mr. Gofton, for not only were the papers 
of a high standard, but the discussions were of a higher 
order than any they had had previously. (Hear, hear.) 

The old city that they had the great honour of 
representing there that night, was always foremost 
in the endeavour to assist science, literature and the 
Government of the country, in order, that the last might 
he progressive in the truest sense of the word. On his 
own behalf and on that of the great Corporation which 
he represented, he offered them his greatest thanks. 

Lt-GENERAL Sir W. E. Peyton, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., 
D.S.0., who also responded, said, that he considered it 
an extreme privilege that he should have been asked 
to be one of their guests that night, and also to have 
the honour of thanking the Society for the really kind 
and royal hospitality offered to them. He had, 
moreover, a very strong personal feeling. He had 
served the whole of his life in a branch of the army— 
viz., the cavalry—-which was absolutely dependent for 
its welfare upon the Veterinary Profession. During 
his forty years as a soldier he had made friends—he 
must admit mostly in the Army Veterinary Corps, 
rather than in the profession generally—tife-long 
friends, including their President that night, and 
Major-General Dunlop Smith and many others. 
His one feeling about the officers of the Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps, was that they had always been loyal 
to the unit they were serving, that they had been sports- 
men to the core, and that they had been real soldiers. 
(Hear, hear.) He felt that the cavalry—when he 
came to speak of the cavalry, he feared he became a 
little indiscreet—were now and always would be 
indispensable, and he did hope and feel that the last 
day of the horse in that connection had not yet come, 
and he believed that for the well-being of the horse 
and of horse-mastership, they would have to rely on 
the researches of the Veterinary Profession. He 
was particularly grateful to the gentleman who pro- 
posed their health, in that he mentioned the Second 
Mounted Division, because, during the course of his 
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career, he was seldom in a command of which he had 
been so proud and, moreover, it had given him an 
opportunity of speaking of those gentlemen of whom 
their President had spoken that evening,—Major 
Simpson and Major Dayer Smith, who were not 
then known to him as prominent members of the 
Central Veterinary Society, but merely as veterinary 
officers of the Corps, working under conditions which 
were most adverse, and he could only say that they, 
in common with all the veterinary officers of that 
Division, kept the horses, both on the East Coast in 
England, and in the deserts in Egypt and Palestine, 
in a condition such as only the greatest care and skill 
could have achieved. He thanked them in the name 
of his fellow guests for having invited them there that 
night and having given them such a pleasant evening 
and such genuine hospitality. 


CoLoNeL Sir MERRIK BuRRELL, Bart., in the course 
of his response, said that his excuse for also responding 
was the unquestioned fact that it undoubtedly 
required three guests to make anything like an ade- 
quate acknowledgment of the Society’s hospitality. 
Major Dunkin had referred to the fact that during the 
War he served with the Army Remount Department 
and, in his capacity as instructor, he had the privilege 
of going through the veterinary hospitals in France, 
which were under the administration of their President. 
and he could say without hesitation they had they 
never received the public recognition that they should 
have received and that they were one of the “ star 
turns’ of the War. (Cheers.) He did not consider 
that General Sir John Moore’s work and his able 
administration had ever received that public recog- 
nition that was their due. Sir Douglas Haig, he might 
add, heartily agreed with him. (Cheers.) Proceeding, 
Sir Merrik said, that they who were Governors of the 
Camden Town Veterinary College were faced with a 
great many difficulties and he hoped they would be 
overcome. It was one of his chief ambitions in life 
to see that old College of theirs put in a very different 
state before he died. He was more than gratified 
to find that, in spite of what had been written lately 
in some organs of the Press, in regard to the findings 
of a certain Committee (Laughter), that they had asked 
him to speak to them with his old friend Major Hob- 
day, because they had, owing to the fact that they sat 
on that Committee of Enquiry into the trade in horses, 
been told that they were members of a white-washing 
committee. He could assure them that that was not 
the case. (Hear, hear.) Their difficulty was to arrive 
at the truth, and all possible trouble was taken to 
arrive at absolutely fair and just conclusions, which 
they attempted to put in a fair and unexaggerated 
report. But they knew, when they wrote it, that not 
a quarter of it would be believed, for they knew that 
the public would always prefer to believe something 
sensational. There were many soft-hearted people 
in the world who believed that those things 
went on, and it was one of the objects of that 
Committee to try and remove that genuine anguish 
and sorrow from the minds of these kind-hearted folk. 
(Cheers.) 


| 
| 
| 
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He sometimes heard people (proceeded Sir Merrik) 
attempt to compare the Veterinary Profession with 
the Medical Profession. He thought that was a great 
mistake. One of the things the Governors of the 
Royal Veterinary College there in London hoped to be 
able to do was help consolidate the liaison between 
the two professions. They were, as a body, con- 
vinced that neither profession was going to attain to 
the highest to which they could attain without that 
liaison and without mutual policy and they hoped that 
one of the factors used for that purpose would be the 
new research laboratories recently opened in Camden 
Town. (Hear, hear.) He hoped they might see on the 
Board of Governors of the College distinguished mem- 
bers of the medical profession. He sometimes 
wondered how members of the Medical Profession 
would get on if their patients could not tell them 
“where it hurt.” (Laughter.) He thought that the 
difficulties of correct diagnosis must be infinitely 
greater in the Veterinary Profession for that reason 
alone. But he thought that they had a great ad- 
vantage over the Medical Profession in the fact that 
they need never go on making their patients live longer 
than they ought to do. (Laughter.) They might 
laugh, but he did not really mean it as a joke. He 
thought it must be a sad thing for a doctor to keep his 
patient alive when, in his heart of hearts, he knew it 
would be far kinder if he did not have to do that. 

Might he say one further word about the old 
Veterinary College up there at Camden Town, whose 
welfare, he knew, they all had at heart. They were 
all aware that that old college was worn out in buld- 
ings, and they had before them a great problem as to 
how those were going to be rebuilt so that they should 
be really worthy of the profession, so that they should 
constitute a place that would attract the best class of 
boy to be trained and would help him, through the 
proper atmosphere that should obtain in such an 
institution, to attain to the best of his ability. They 
hoped to be able to get a substantial grant from the 
Government towards the re-building of the whole of 
the College. (Cheers.) He had spent some time going 
over the buildings with the architect and they came to 
the conclusion that the only thing to do was to rebuild 
the whole place de novo. But that was a big under- 
taking and therefore he would, that night, like to, put 
it into their minds that they might have to come to the 
profession for its moral, and possibly its financial 
support, because, if they found it necessary to make 
a public appeal for funds to rebuild the College, 
it would strengthen their hands a great deal if they 
could say: The Government has done all it can, 
the profession has done all it can—-the public must now 
do the rest.” 

It only remained for him to thank them very 
heartily for asking him to be their guest and to say 
that, so long as he was able, it would always be the 
greatest pleasure to him to do all he could to help 
their profession, amongst whom, he was glad to say, 
he numbered many friends. (Cheers.) 

Mayor Davenport, 0.B.E., proposed the 
toast of “ The Ladies,” for whom Mrs. ELuiot, a 
member of the London County Council, made a 


gracious and effective response. 
(Continued at foot of next column.) 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns. 


Diary of Events. 
Nov. 30th.—Notification of changes of address to 
Registrar, R.C.V.S. 

Dec. I1st.—R.C.V.S., Examination Fees (December 
Exams.) payable. 

2nd.—Meeting of the North Midland Division 
at Sheffield. 

3rd.—Meeting of the Central Division at 10 
Red Lion Square, W.C. 

4th.—Meeting of the North of England Division 
at Darlington. 

4th. —Meeting of the Yorkshire Division at the 
Hotel Metropole, Leeds. 

8th.—R.C.V.S., Written Examination. 

%th.— Meeting of the Lancashire Division at 
the Grand Hotel, Manchester. 

10th.—R.C.V.S., Oral Examinations commence. 


The following letter has been addressed by the 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons to His Majesty the King :— 

24th November, 1925. 
“May it please your Majesty, 

As President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, 1 desire to tender, on 
behalf of the veterinary profession, our sincere 
condolences in the heavy loss which your 
Majesty and the Empire have sustained by the 
death of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

The veterinary profession joins with humility 
and respect in the world-wide tributes of affection 
and sympathy with your Majesty in this great 
bereavement. 

am, your Majesty's most 
obedient humble servant, 
J. CLARKSON, 
President.” 


Foot-and-Mauth Disease. 


The Minister of Agriculture announced on Tuesday 
that the existence of foot-and-mouth disease was 
confirmed the previous day on premises at Baumber, 
near Horncastle, Lincs., in a district hitherto free 
from the disease. In consequence, the usual infected 
area restrictions were imposed in respect of the 
movement of stock within a radius of 15 miles of the 
infected premises. The origin of this new outbreak 
was not then known. 


(Continued from previous column.) 

The enjoyment of the company was greatly en- 
hanced by the contributions of the following gifted 
artistes: Miss Vera Siddons (soprano); Mr. George 
Ellis (entertainer); and Mr. Charles True (baritone), 
with Mr. Emile Phillipe at the piano. 

The selection of the Trocadero Restaurant as the 
venue of the Dinner was in every way justified by the 
entire satisfaction given the guests upon the second 
successive visit of the Society to this establishment. | 
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In view of this outbreak it has been deemed desir- 
able to include the Lindsey Division of Lincolnshire 
within the Regulated Area for the purposes of the 
Midlands and South of England (Regulation ofMove- 
ment of Animals) Order of 1925. 


PACKING MATERIAL ORDER. 

“ The Minister of Agriculture has,” says The Times, 
of November 19th, ‘‘ had under consideration the 
practicability of taking steps to guard against the risk 
of the introduction of the infection of foot-and-mouth 
disease from abroad by means of hay and straw used 
as packing for imported merchandise, and by means of 
packing used for imported meat, and has now made an 
Order, which comes into operation to-day, to the 
following effect :— 

(a) Prohibiting hay or straw from any source, which 
has been used for packing purposes, from being brought 
into contact with any animal in Great Britain or from 
being moved from any premises except for use as packing 
or for the purpose of destruction. Hay or straw which 
has been used for packing, if not so used again, iv required to 
be destroyed. 

‘“* (b) Prohibiting the exposure for sale of any tree, shrub, 
plant, bulb, or other horticultural product packed in hay 
or straw, whether imported or not, or the storing of such 
goods on any premises which are being used for the sale, 
or exposure for sale, of animals. 

*““(c) Prohibiting any meat cloths, sackings, or other 
wrappings used for meat or meat products, whether 
imported or not, from being brought into contact with any 
animal in Great Britain, unless they have been boiled 
or otherwise sterilised after being so used. 

““(d) Prohibiting any box, crate, basket, or other recep- 
tacle used for the carriage of meat or meat products 
(except cooked or preserved meats or meat essences) from 
being brought into contact with any animal in Great 
Britain. 

“The Order will apply to all material of the character 
specified, whether of foreign or home origin, inasmuch 
as it is impossible to distinguish between the two classes 


of goods in enforcing an Order of this character.” 
* * 
Foot-aANp-MoutH DISEASE. 


Fox-HunTING AND 


In the House of Lords on Thursday, November 19th, 
the Marquess of Lincolnshire asked His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whether it had been found necessary to prohibit 
fox-hunting in those areas which were under restrictions 
on account of foot-and-mouth disease. 

Lord Bledisloe, Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry ot 
Agriculture, said the restrictions issued on account of the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease would necessarily 
involve some interference with hunting. The normal 
procedure was to restrict the movement of livestock 
within a radius of 15 miles from premises where the disease 
had been contirmed. If there were no further outbreaks 
the radius was reduced to five miles in 14 days, and if this 
immunity continued for 28 days, all restrictions of move- 
ment were removed. In affected areas where restrictions 
were likely to be prolonged, if Masters of Hounds satislied 
the Ministry that there were too many foxes in the neigh- 
bourhood and that poultry were likely to be destroved 
a licence was granted to enable foxes to be killed in covert. 
If the foxes broke covert they were not to be followed, 
or the licence would be withdrawn. No covert might be 
drawn within three miles of an outbreak of the disease. 
Only last week such a licence was granted in the Duke 
of Beaufort’s country. Last Monday the Ministry issued 


H.M. Stationery Office. 


what was called ‘“ partial stand-still order,” applying to 
the whole of the Midlands and the South of Engiand not 
already included in infected areas. A cordon had been 
drawn on a map around all the existing outbreaks and 
the spaces between them. It comprised a very large part 
of the whole country. The Order prohibited the move- 
ment of animals outwards to any free district, but move- 
ment within the area was allowed by licence. In contra- 
distinction to ‘‘ affected areas,” this district was known 
as a “‘ regulated area,” and within it hunting was not 
prohibited. The Ministry desired to avoid the flare-up 
of the disease which took place a few years ago. From 
the point of view of preventing the spread of the disease. 
the regulations in regard to hunting 'were considered 
satisfactory by the Ministry. They were supported by 
the National Farmers’ Union and the farming community 
generally. It was hoped that hunting people generally 
would do all in their power to make the regulations 
effective, and would not rebel against the policy of the 
Ministry, having regard to the grave position. 

In regard to the disease, since September 25th there 
had been no fewer than 146 outbreaks in 16 different 
counties. The amount of compensation payable was 
estimated at £197,000. The Ministry were convinced 
that this serious outbreak of the disease was traceable, 
and must be traceable, to the far more serious prevalence 
of the disease on the Continent. ‘wo main causes of its 
spread were lack of prompt reporting on the part of 
farmers, and lack of adequate veterinary inspection at 
the markets. The Research Committee appointed three 
years ago was still sitting, and had made an interim report, 
but he was afraid it did not contain anything of finality 
towards solving the origin of the disease, which remained 
as mysterious as ever.---The Times. 


* * * * 


DIsEASE RESEARCH. 

Sir H. Barnston, replying in the House of Commons on 
‘Tuesday, to Mr. Hurd and Mr. Everard, said :—A Com- 
mittee was appointed in April, 1924, to initiate, direct, 
and conduct investigations into foot-and-mouth disease, 
either in this country or elsewhere. The first Progress 
Report of this Committee was recently published by 
It contains a full account of 
the Committee’s investigations. Such inoculation methods 
as are at present available for the cure and prevention 
of foot-and-mouth disease have been tested out in Con- 
tinental countries on a large scale, but none the less, the 
disease is widespread. The Scientific Committee of 
Investigation, however, is attempting to obtain, amongst 
other things, a safe and effective method of preventive 
inoculation. Scientific work with this object is being 
carried out at a specially constructed cattle station at 
Pirbright. No proposals as to possible lines of investiga- 
tion have been received from the National Farmers’ 
Union or any other representativ®é agricultural body. 

In answer to Captain W. Shaw, who asked if he would 
undertake to close to the public all paths through fields 
within a radius of ten miles of an infected place in order 
thereby to lessen the danger of the spreading of the foot- 
and-mouth disease, Sir H. Barnston said that the present 


“practice was to close all footpaths running through infected 


places and also through other fields in the vicinity. 
Usually footpaths were closed for about a mile around an 
infected place, but the circumstances, including local 
conditions as regarded the paths and roads, were con- 
sidered in each case. Applications were often received 
from other farmers in the neighbourhood for posters 
notifying the closing of their footpaths and these posters 
were given, although the paths to be closed might be 
outside the normal radius dealt with compulsorily. The 
Ministry thought that those measures were sufficient to 
control the spread of disease so far as the use of public 
footpaths was concerned, and it did not appear necessary 
to extend them to such a wide radius as that suggested. 
* * * 


Dr. SHaw’s “ SPEcIFIC.” 
In the Commons recently, Mr. Sandeman having 
inquired whether any steps are being taken to ascertain 
the efficacy of Dr. John Shaw’s cure for foot-and-mouth 
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disease in cattle, Sir Harry Barnston (Comptroller of the 
Household) supplies the following answer: A test of Dr. 
Shaw’s specific was arranged by the Ministry of Agricul- 
~ ate a few months ago. Dr. Shaw himself did not keep 

ointment to administer his specific. Afterwards, 
at yy inistry’s invitation, representatives of the National 
Farmers’ Union and a Committee of Cheshire farmers 
were invited to co-operate in a test of the material supplied 
by Dr. Shaw. A statement on the subject by the National 
Farmers’ Union was published in the Press on August 
12th, 1925, to the effect that the animals which had been 
inoculated with Dr. Shaw’s preventive had fallen to the 
disease. This test was undertaken as an exceptional 
measure in view of the strong claims which had been 
made for the specilic as a preventive of foot-and-mouth 
disease, and the Ministry cannot contemplate further 
action in the matter. 


~ CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Veterinary History of the Great War. 
To THE Eprror or Tue Veterinary 

Sir,—I should like to be allowed to express, through 
your columns, the admiration which those of us who were 
responsible for the production of The Veterinury History 
of the Great War, must all feel for Sir Frederick Smith’s 
review of that work. 

The labour involved in reading, as it is clear that Sir 
Frederick did read, every line of a technical book containing 
more than 400,000 words, and in bringing to notice unerr- 
ingly, as he has brought to notice, every weak point, was 
no small matter. 

Sir Frederick, physiologically considered, is not an old 
man, but in point of years it may be observed that he was 
retired for age from the Army Veterinary Service fifteen 
years ago. Nevertheless, the style and detailed execution 
of his review are as trenchant and vigorous as anything 
he ever wrote. 

It is evident that he wrote this long review from the 
depth of his heart. 

erfunctorily done, the matter could have been dealt 
with in a couple of columns, but Sir Frederick does nothing 
perfunctorily. Never a controversialist, never fond of the 
sound of his own voice, or a vain spiller of ink, all that he 
has written throughout his life has been produced from a 
compelling sense of literary or scientific duty. He has, 
perhaps, not alw ays been right, but he has alw ays been 
sincere, and this is the best that can be said of any man. 

I should like the task of re-modelling the history in the 
light of Sir Frederick’s criticisms.—-Yours faithfully, 
J. W. RarIney. 

34 Chester Terrace, 

Regent’s Park, N.W. |. 
November 23rd, 1925. 


Parasitology. 
To THe Eprror or Tut VETERINARY REcorD. 

Sir,—lIt is becoming increasingly evident that the above 
subject must be more fully considered and taught in our 
colleges, and the Royal College would be well advised to 
revise its syllabus. The subjects of Physics and Zoology 
could be usefully dropped and Parasitology substituted. 
I fail to see what use the dissection of earthworms and 
dogfish and the memorising of innumerable classifications 
is to the student after graduation (if he remembers much, if 
anything, about them). Again with Botany, the only 

part (and it is the part most often not taught at all) that is 
of vital importance is that of the poisonous plants and those 
used for food. By dispensing with these superfluous 
subjects the student would acquire a thorough knowledge of 
Parasitology and have more time to learn and remember 
Comparative Anatomy. 

There is no need to consider the extension of the course 
to five years. The thing to do is to scrap these useless 
subjects and to substitute others, such as Parasitology, 
Meat and Dairy Inspection (now, like Parasitology, tacked 
on to Veterinary Medicine) and Practical Laboratory 
Technique (physiological and _bacteriological).—Yours 
feithfull , J. F. D. Torr, 1 St. Cross Road,Winchester. 

November 23rd, 1925. 
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** Professional Examinations—-A New Aspect.’’ 
To THE Epiror oF THE VETERINARY REcoRD. 

Sir,—Professor J. Russell Greig writes you a letter 
discussing the ethical considerations by which an internal 
examiner ought to be intluenced, and I wish at once to 
say that | am most heartily in agreement with him. The 
temptation to work for a high pass must undoubtedly 
be there, but, as far as I can gather from my external 
colleagues, it has hitherto been very well resisted. I know 
that my own marks show a much wider spread than those 
of the external examiners : my low marks are nearly always 
lower than theirs, and my high marks a great deal higher : 
and the same is very largely true of my _ internal 
colleagues, though at least two of them, | think, consistently 
mark on a lower standard than the external men. 

Had it not been that he uses Professor Glaister’s state- 
ment as a text on which to hang his remarks, I should 
not have asked you to let me fill any more of your space. 

Professor Glaister's statement was prepared in the 
course of a campaign tor funds for the maintenance of 
Glasgow Veterinary College: it was not intended for and 
not sent to the professional press: the profession (worse 
luck) has no funds to contribute. 

The Secretary for Scotland had withdrawn our grant ; 
he had told our delegation in London that we were an 
inefficient institution : and as he could not have said this 
from his own knowledge, he must have learnt it from 
advisers in whom he had confidence. I assume from the 
fact that he has not only maintained but largely increased 
the grant to the Royal (Dick), that his advisers consider 
that institution highly efficient. 

I now quote Professor Greig’s last paragraph :— 

“ The value to the State of any veterinary educational 
institution does not rest on the percentage of passes which 
its students obtain in any given examination. Its worth 
can be assessed only by one standard, its reputation which, 
in turn, is built upon the type and quality of its students.” 

Very, very true: those intimately acquainted with the 
veterinary profession would need no further appeal, 
and if it had been only with such that we had had to deal, 
it would have been quite superfluous to offer any facts 
to disprove the charge of inefficiency. 

But, the people who know all about us are not on the 
whole the people who have the money: and if we had 


| contined ourselves, as Professor Greig suggests in his last 


paragraph, to pointing to our “‘ reputation,” and the ‘‘ type 
and quality ” of our students, the sceptic would have 
replied that any institution on earth could do that in 
general terms. 

Well, the opportunity came to us to offer something 
concrete : to show, as far as statistics can show, that we 
were on one occasion at least as “‘ efficient ’’ as the most 
successful of other colleges in obtaining passes and (much 
more important) vastly more “ efficient ” than any other 
college in obtaining honours : so we used the opportunity, 
not to crow over other colleges, but because we have been 
attacked and are fighting for our lives, and we are not at 
all sorry that we did use it. 

Throughout this campaign we have been very careful 
to fight on the defensive: to claim support on our own 
merits: make such changes and improvements as have 
been possible with very modest funds ; we have not tried, 
and do not intend to try, to help our cause by looking/or 
defects in more fortunate institutions. 

However, as long as people are trying to close our cloors, 
we propose to continue to draw attention to anything 
statistical that tells in our favour. When those who wish 
our destruction recognise their defeat, we will be satis!ied 
with merely doing good work and will stop telling the 
public how we are doing it.—-Yours faithtully, A. W. 
WHITEHOUSE, Principal, Glasgow Veterinary College. 

23rd November, 1925. 
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